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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—PROMENADE 
OONOERTS (under the Direction of Messrs A, & 8. GATTI).—Artists— 
Mdlle Bianchi, Mdme Fernandez-Bentham ; Signori Gianiniand Medica, Pianist 
—M. Henri Ketten. Band of 100 Performers. Band of the Coldstream Guards 
(F. Godfrey). Every Evening at Eight. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Conpvuctor—Srenor ARDITI. 


Soloists—Messrs A. Burnett (Leader), Howard Reynolds, Lazarus, Hughes, 
Val Nicholson, H. Hann, E. Ould, 0, Ould, Harper, Horton, Harvey, Wotton, 
Svendsen, &c. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—MDLLE BIANCHI, of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—MADAME FERNANDEZ- 
BENTHAM (from the principal Operahouses of Italy). Every Evening. 


PEOMEN ADE CONCERTS.—SIGNOR GIANINI, the new 
Italian Tenor, and SIGNOR MEDICA, Primo Baritone of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—M. HENRI KETTEN, the 
renowned Pianist. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Mozarr Night, Wxpnzspay 
next, August 30. IraLian Night, Frrpay, September 1. 


JROMENADE CONCERTS.—MADAME ROSE HERSEE 


will make her First Appearance on Saturday, September 9. 


JROMENADE CONCERTS.—HERR WILHELMJ, the 
eminent Violinist, will make his First Appearance on Saturday, Sept. 16. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—The THEATRE, transformed 
into one vast and handsonje Saloon, thoroughly ventilated, and rendered 
delightfully cool by fountains, ferneries, rottoes, interspersed with huge blocks 
of ice, &c., and beautifully decorated by Dayes & Caney with mural paintings 
representing scenes of actual life in India, suggested by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales’ recent visit. to that country, festooned draperies, &c. Refreshments by 
Messrs Gartt, of the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Adelaide Street, Strand. 
Box Office open from Ten till Five. Manager—Mr J. RUSSELL. 


OYAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN 
will open to the Public Daily at Twelve o'clock. Fellows and Life Members 
admitted at Eleven. 

Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening. Permanent 
Band of the Royal Aquarium. Director of the Music and Conductor—Mr 
GroRGE Mount. 

Admission to the Royal Aquarium, One Shilling every day (except Thursday). 
Thursday, Half-a-crown, (after 6 p.m. One Shilling), on which day Special Vocal 
and Instrumental Concerts, both Afternoon and Evening. 

Admission (including Return Ticket from any Station on the District Railway) 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till Eleven every day. 


BAYREUTH STAGE FESTIVAL 


PERFORMANCES OF 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


‘‘DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 


SoLE Epitions oF Vocat Scores. 
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“GOTTERDAMMERUNG,” __,, . 286, 
Libretto of the above, in 1 vol., a a ae oe 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCHOTT & CO, 159, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W, 





Rerat ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patro of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess LOUISE (Marchioness of Lorne), 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK, 
His Serene Highness Yo Duke of TECK, 


ani 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, the 18th September, 
and will terminate on SaTuRDAY, the 16th December. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on THuRsDaY, 
the 14th September, at Eleven o'clock. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4 and 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, London. 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
SEPTEMBER 121u, 13ru, 14TH, AND 15TH, 1876. 
MDLLE TIETJENS. Mr SIMS REEVES. 
Miss BERTHA GRIFFITHS. Mr W. H. CUMMINGS. 
Mpme EDITH WYNNE. Mr LEWIS THOMAS. 
MpmeE TREBELLI-BETTINI. Mr MAYBRIOCK. 
Miss ENRIQUEZ. 
ConpucTtor—Mr G@. TOWNSHEND SMITH. 


ANGHAM HALL, 43, Grear Porrtanp Srreet, OxrorD 
StrREET.—THE LONDON WEST-END CONCERTS. Every TveEspay, 
TuuRspAY, and SaTuRDAY, at Eight o’clock. Every Saturday at T o'clock. 
Special Artists each Week, together with the St Cecilia Choralists. Conductor 
—Dr. BERNHARDT. Stalls, 2s. Admission, One Shilling. 


“THE PAGE'S SONG.” 


MeL BIANCHI will sing the new and admired Song, 
a “THE PAGE'S SONG,” composed by Signor ARDITI, at the Promenade 
Concert, Covent Garden Theatre, during the ensuing week. 

“ KILLARNEY.” 


i ADAME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s popular 
Tuesday “ KILLARNEY,” at the Royal Aquarium Concert, Westminster, on 























ening, August 29. 


“THE SULIOTE WAR SONG.” 
R HILTON will sing Brrytzy Ricwarps’ Song, “ THE 
SULIOTE WAR SONG,” at the Oity Hall, Glasgow, September 23. 


RS OSGOOD begs to request that all communications 
ing ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts be 
ad to 9, 8t Luke’s Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
NEW SONG. 


[HE FELLING OF THE TREES, New Song. By 
T. ANDERTON. Poe by Miss Jutta GoppaRD. Will be sung by Mdme 

Patey, at the Birmingham Musical Festival, on the 30th inst.—E. CO. Boosey & 

Co., 145, High Street, Notting Hill ; 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


READING 
CONCERT AGENCY & COUNTY MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
38, BROAD STREET, READING. 
(Opposite the General Post Office.) 


Proprietor—W,. HICKIE, 
THIRTEENTH YEAR P,R,W,O, & E. 
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\ LLE CARINA CLELLAND, Prima Donna Soprano 

(late of the Carl Rosa and Alexandra Palace Operas). English Opera, 
Theatre Royal, Leicester. Principal réles in ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” * Sonnambula, 
“ Faust,” “ Fra Diavolo,” &c. At liberty about October 16. Permanent address— 
85, Charteris Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


\ R R. HILTON (Bass), Westminster Abbey, begs to 

announce his CHANGE of RESIDENCE. All Communications relating to 
Oratorio or Concert Engagements should be addressed—Ribblesdale Villa, Union 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


i} R VALENTINE FABRINI begs to intimate that all 

Communications regarding Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed to his 
New Residence, 1, Dynevor Villas, Richmond, 8.W., instead of 13, Queen 
Bquare, Ww.c. 


i} ADAME MARIE BELVAL (Contralto) requests all 

Communications respecting Concerts, Oratorios, and Lessons, be addressed 
to her residence, 7, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W.; or care of Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ME CHAS. ABERCROMBIE (Tenor) begs to announce that 

he has arrived in Town for the Season, All letters respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed, care of Messrs DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LESSONS IN PIANOFORTE AND HARMONY. 
\ ISS EDITH JERNINGHAM, Diplomée of the Royal 


Academy, London, and the Conservatorium, Stuttgart. For Terms, Xc., 
apply to Miss EpITH JERNINGHAM, 33, Craven Road, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1877.—Professional 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Musicsellers, Instrument-makers, Dealers, &c., whose 
names have not yet appeared in the MUSICAL DIRECTORY, or who have 
Changed their Residences since the last Publication, are requested to inform the 
Publishers forthwith, that the usual printed form may be duly forwarded.— 
20, Charing Cross, London. 























SECOND EDITION. 


Containing ImporTANT ADDITIONS. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne (President of the National Union 
for Improving the Education of Women of all Classes). 


HEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovisa 
Greson. “A clear explanation of elementary matters essential to a 
pianist.”-—Prof. G@. A. MACFARREN. ‘It cannot but prove a great help to all 
who teach music to beginners.”—Madame 8. DoLBy. ‘I am perfectly charmed 
with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT GILBERT. 
“TI think so highly of it that I would advise every student beginning music 
to study your book.”—F. B, Jewson, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. “I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Loneuurst, 
Org. Cath. Canterbury. London: WEEKES & Co.; NovELLo & Co.; WHuiT- 
TAKER & Co. Price, boards, 3s. ; stiff paper, cloth back, 2s. 


OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the 


new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published be the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the sy contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMEs’Ss HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. * 


i OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 


The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
essrs Moore and Burgess :— 
The Wild, White Rose. 
A boatman’s life for me. 
My Lily. 
Sing, dearest, sing. 
Many weary years ago. 
Return of the Exile. 
Glory or the Grave, 
The Alpine Hunter, 
Heavenly Voices, 
Gentle Flowers. 
ago. The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Piquet. The Flight of the Birds. 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 








by the Proprietors, 
Riding in a Pullman car, 
Alone. 
Come where the tangled beeches 


grow. 
My Darling’s Last Smile. 
Sad sounds the harp now. 
Friendship, Love, and Wine. 
Let each speak of the world as he 
finds it. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long 
“ 








Post free, One and Sixpence. 


ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MreyER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at St JAMES’s HAL. Oan be 
ordered through any Musicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Le1Gu, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at 81 JAMES’s HALL, with extraordinary success, Oan be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


HE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 


being sung at St JAMEs’s HALL with marked success:—‘‘ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” ‘‘ The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
‘‘ Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 8t James's Hall. Post free, 1s, 6d, 











IDA: VERDI'S latest Opera, performed with the greatest 
success in all the best Theatres of the Continent and in America, has been 
produced at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—Splendid editions of 
this Opera, complete for voice and pianoforte, and pianoforte solo and duet, 
illustrated in chromo-lithography, from 8s. Special English editions for the 
pianoforte, and words to the leading subjects, with description of the plot and 
thematic references to the music, also the portrait of the author, his autograph 
and biography, net 4s. The songs and separate vocal pieces. A hundred and 
fifty arrangements, fantasias, &c., lists of which may be had, post free, of the 
egy of the music, the libretto, and the Hnglish translation. R1icorp1’s 
epét, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W., and all Musicsellers, 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
MESSES MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CoTTELL, enabling them to publish a New Compo- 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new “ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CorrELt to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 


IRO PINSUTI'S New Opera, “IL MERCANTE DI 
VENEZIA,” performed with great success in Italy, is now published 
complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, price 15s. net, post free. ‘Donna Gentil,” 
the favourite Romanza, sang by Mr Santley (in F, treble clef), post free for 24 
stamps. The separate vocal pieces, pianoforte arrangements, &c. RICcoRDI’s 
Depot of Italian Music, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 


QUMMER HOLIDAYS.—A series of interesting TOURS 

arranged from New York, vid Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, to Niagara 
Falls, Watkin’s Glen, White Mountains, Montreal, &., by Inman Royal Mail 
Steamers, from Liverpool every Thursday. Time occupied, under a month. For 
full particulars and Tickets, apply to WILLIAM INMAN, 22, Water Street, Liver- 
pool, or to any “Inman Line” Agent. 














BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 





Published This Day. 


“THE HUNTER.’ 
SONG. 
Sung by Mr. G. H. SNAZELLE, 


Tue Worps spy WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
The Music by ED. REYLOFF. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NIGHTLY ENCORED. 


THE PAGE’S SONG. 


Y 


SIGNOR ARDITI. 


The Poetry by MARIA X. HAYES. 





SUNG BY 
Mdlle Brancur at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden 
Theatre, and Mdlle ALwina VALLERIA at the Composer’s 
Concert at St George’s Hall. 


Price 4s, 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Recznt Srreer, W. 
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THE WAGNER FESTIVAL. 
( From the ‘* Times.” ) 
Bayreuth, Aug. 15. 

Having advanced half-way, we are in possession of tolerably fair 
grounds for estimating the results, more or less probable, of Richard 
Wagner’s colossal undertaking—we mean with regard to its general 
influence upon the “art-work of the future.” Our own impression, 
after hearing Fheingold and the Walkiire, is that the art of music, 
not in its trivial manifestations, which are of small consequence, but 
as it is understood and practised by the ‘‘great masters,” stands in 
no danger from the gods and giants, dwarfs and heaven-descended 
heroes, that people the scenarium of the Nibelungen Ring. Opera, 
in the legitimate acceptance of the term, will rest’ precisely where it 
was ; and operatic composers worthy the name, to say nothing of 
“‘the piping operatic singing birds,” who give voice to their melody, 
can rest in quietude with arms enfolded. In strict truth, the 
Tetralogy (or Trilogy with Vorspiel, ‘‘les deux se disent”) is no 
opera at all. It is a play, the speeches in which are declaimed, 
rather than sung, to orchestral accompaniment; if that may be 
called accompaniment which has nearly all the business to itself, 
and to which the development of the melodies, such as they are, is 
chiefly assigned ; if that may be called accompaniment, which, 
caring nothing for the physical stamina of the stage declaimer, pur- 
sues its independent course in all measures and modifications of 
measures, the tonality ever shifting from key to key, careless of the 
hitherto recognised laws of modulation, from the pulling aside the 
curtains even to the pulling to thereof, and after. The fact that the 
Tetralogy is not opera may bring consolation to many who persist in 
liking what Herr Wagner styles ‘‘that doubtful kind of Entertain- 
ment,” Opera being safe, it is no less pleasant to be informed, on 
Wagner’s authority, by Mr Dannreuther, one of the master’s zealous 
apostles, that while ‘‘ drama ” (Wagnerian drama) must in future be 
“the height of men’s musical ambition,” the “various beautiful 
forms of instrumental music now current” will not “cease to 
be cultivated” ;—so that the further hearing of symphonies, 
quartets, sonatas, and trios still lies within the pale of ortho- 
doxy. Fortified by such assurances, a brief survey of what has 
already been witnessed of this memorable week’s proceedings may 
be entered upon with more equanimity than might otherwise have 
been the case. 

The impression created by Das Rheingold—introduction to the 
Ring des Nibelungen—was strengthened last night by the performance, 
i some respects more perfect, of Die Walkiire, also honoured with 
the Imperial presence. Curiosity was again stimulated in the 
highest degree ; and the most ardent disciples of Wagner protested 
in a tone of confidence that it would be enhanced by Siegfried, second 
of the three dramas, and so on to Gétterdiimmerung, the end of all. 
It must be borne in mind that the public performances of the long- 
premeditated stage-play, in contradistinction to the rehearsals, are 
attended by an audience representing a great variety of tastes, 
opinions, and real capacities to judge. Wagner has here to make 
appeal to a vast number outside that circle of devotees whom he 
aldresses exclusively as ‘‘ friends,” and to whom in his ‘‘ Communi- 
cation” he freely and unreservedly opens his heart. People have 
come here from all quarters to witness the inauguration of the great 
solemnity which is to place art on a new standpoint, and to make it, 
at least in so far as music figures in the programme, something that 
few musicians could ever have entertained a notion of its being made 
till now. The very theme itself, no matter how handled, would 
have been regarded as antagonistic to musical treatment—at least, 
to any kind of musical treatment previously attempted ; while the 
successive stages in the progress of the drama, not to speak of its 
general import, or of the process through which the ultimate point 
is sought to be reached by Wotan, prime mover of the whole, involve 
matter so objectionable to modern thought, that the permanent 
existence of the Ring as a public means of edifying, or even enter- 
taining, the world at large seems barely possible ; and this notwith- 
standing the singular intellectual and imaginative powers which 
have been spent upon its conception and achievement. Wagner, 








say the true believers, found the materials to hand, and simply 
shaped them after his own fashion, the materials being of such.a 
nature that, in accordance with his contemplated designs, they 
could be fashioned in no other way. So much granted, the answer 
is that, as they could not otherwise be fashioned, it would have been 
wiser, perhaps, to leave them in their chaotic state, like the Rhine 
gold before it was stolen by the chief artificer among the Niblungs 
to shape after his fashion. The Northern Mythologies contain things 
unfit for reproduction in any other form than that under which they 
are originally presented, through the far-off mist enshrouding them. 
Thus they may be glanced at with impunity. But to bring them 
nearer to us, as Wagner has done, is a very ill-advised proceeding. 
The deeper the interest with which, by force of genius, his personages 
and incidents are invested, the more questionable their tendency. 
Wotan, in a dispute with Fricka, his wife, excuses, for selfish pur- 
poses, the union between brother and sister; while Fricka, the 
goddess who presides over marriage, indifferent to the other point, 
urges her own argument solely on the inviolability of the marriage 
vows, no matter under what circumstances enforced. This bears 
reference to the scenes in Die Walkiire between Siegmund and 
Sieglinde—Sieglinde, twin-offspring, by an earthly mother, of the god 
himself. Ought incidents of the kind to be resorted to, under any 
pretext, as component parts of a stage-play, with or without music ? 
True, Siegmund and Sieglinde—the latter of whom has been wedded 
by main force to the lawless hunter, Hunding—err innocently ; for, 
though at their first meeting they discover themselves to be brother 
and sister, they have been brought up in ignorance of all laws. 
Unfortunately, however, upon this fact hangs the entire story 
as Wagner has imagined and set it forth; and to it we owe 
the birth of his favoured hero, Siegfried, who subsequently, in 
Briinnhilde—awakened Chief of the ‘‘ Walkyries ” (shield-maidens), 
born to Wotan by Erda, wise mother of the Norns—woos and 
wins the eldest of his eleven half-aunts. So much for the family 
tree ! 

Das Rheingold, the shortest of the four sections into which the 
Tetralogy is divided, was intended to be played from beginning to 
end without interval, and in this manner it was presented on the 
first evening. There is no necessity to tax the reader with descrip- 
tions in minute detail of the incidents comprised in this very 
original and, but for certain grotesque absurdities, interesting pre- 
ludium, which introduces us to the gods (the Scandinavian sir), 
the dwarfs (Nibelungen), the giants, and the Rhine-daughters (Rhein- 
téchter), who eternally watch over the golden treasure, the ring 
formed out of which becomes the bane of each possessor in turn, 
until its restoration to the rightful guardians, through the heroic 
self-sacrifice of Briinnhilde. The gods presented to us are All- 
father Wotan, whose peccadilloes lead to their ruin ; Fricka, his 
wife, half Juno, half Xantippe; Donner, the Thunderer, and Froh, 
the Light-hearted ; Loge, the mendacious, ever-shifting god of Fire, 
who tenders Mephistophelean advice to Wotan; Freia, goddess 
of Youth and Beauty, who, by the daily administration to her fellows 
of apples from her orchard, endows them with perpetual youth and 
vigour ; and Erda, all-knowing Spirit of the Earth, who, her counsels 
being ever sought by Wotan, though never followed, prophesies the 
end of all, in the Gétterddémmerung, or dusk of the gods, the 
establishment of man’s free will and the future reign of “love,” as 
the sole influencing power. To these characters it remains to add 
the brothers Fasolt and Fafner, giants; the brothers Alberich and 
Mime, dwarfs, or Niblungs ; and the sisters Woglinde, Wellgunde, 
and Flosshilde, Rhine-daughters. There is also a small host of Nib- 
lungs, compelled, like Mime, to toil for and groan under the 
tyrannical yoke of Alberich, who rewards their services by hard 
words and harder blows. What these interesting personages say 
and do is all comprised in four scenes following each other without 
interruption. Scene the first shows how Alberich, issuing from his 
subterranean cavern beneath the bed of the river, surprises the 
Rhine-daughters at play, swimming and singing the while. Struck 
by their beauty, the Niblung, addressing them one after another, is 
encouraged by each in turn, and in turn rejected by each, amid the 
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screaming laughter of her sisters. They are on the watch for the 
periodical coming of their precious charge— 


—— “der Alp 
“von des Goldes Auge 
“ das wechselnd wacht und schlaft” 


the eventual appearance of which they welcome with rapturous 
exclamations— 

“ Heiayaheia ! 

“ Heiayaheia ! 

“ Wallalallalala heiayahei ! 

“ Rheingold! ” 


—is the burden of their song. 

A glance at this strange phenomenon diverts Alberich’s attention 
from the sisters, and love incontinently yields sway to greed. Over- 
hearing them talk to each other about the virtues of the gold—how 
he who obtains possession of it and forges the ring will be power- 
ful, and how it can be earned only by one who forswears love— 
Alberich at once resolves upon obtaining, and, to be brief, after 
swearing the stipulated oath, by desperate efforts obtains it, the 
Rhine-daughters’ cries of despair—‘‘ Haltet den Rauber ” (‘‘ Stop 
thief !”), ‘‘ Hiilfe! Hiilfe! Wehe! Wehe!”—being responded to 
by Alberich with shouts of derision, sounding fainter and fainter as 
he makes his way to the dark recesses of his cavernous abode. Scene 
the second finds us on the mountain heights, where Wotan and 
Fricka quarrel about the approaching loss of Freia, whom Wotan has 
promised to Fasolt and Fafner in return for their building Walhalla. 
The strongly-battlemented castle is finished, and the giants claim 
their guerdon. The gods are in consternation at the sacrifice ; but 
the giants are obstinate, and Donner in vain menaces them with his 
hammer. Meanwhile arrives the astute Loge, who knows of some- 
thing they would gladly accept in lieu of the Goddess of Youth. 
While he relates the story how Alberich got possession of the 
treasure, the giants become more and more interested, offering to 
release Freia and accept the gold in lieu. Wotan being powerless in 
the matter, they carry off the goddess as pledge, threatening, if by 
the evening the gold is not placed at their disposal, to keep her 
eternally their prisoner. Terrified at the consequences of this 
threat, Wotan accompanies Loge to the subterranean abode of 
Alberich (Scene III. ), from whom by cunning contrivance they succeed 
in wresting the prize. The ‘‘tarnhelm” has been forged by Mime, 
and the other Niblungs over whom Alberich tyrannises, through 
force of the Ring. Vain of this new acquisition, he is easily per- 
suaded by Loge to furnish a test of its powers. These enabling him 
to assume whatever shape he pleases, he transforms himself into an 
enormous snake. Loge, dissembling fear, proposes, as another test, 
that Alberich shall appear in the likeness of a toad. The Niblung 
falling into the trap thus laid for him, no sooner is the toad seen 
creeping among the stones than Wotan puts his foot upon it ; and in 
this helpless condition the victim of Loge’s guile is deprived of the 
‘‘tarnhelm,” bound hand and foot, and carried away to the moun- 
tain heights (Scene IV.), where the gods were first revealed in august 
assembly. A mist now envelops the whole district, Freia’s abduc- 
tion having obscured the brightness of her co-divinities. Here, by 
the power of the Ring, Alberich calls upon his Niblung slaves to 
bring up the golden hoard which is to be his ransom. Loge throws 
the ‘‘tarnhelm” upon the heap; but Alberich is not set at liberty 
until the Ring has been wrenched from his finger by Wotan, who, 
placing it on his own, exclaims, with scarcely justifiable pride, con- 
sidering the means by which he has gained possession of it :— 

“Nun halt’ ich was mich erhebt 
Der Machtigen, machtigsten Herrn! ” 
Thus Wotan does to the Niblung what the Niblung had done to the 
Rhine-daughters. But Alberich has yet something to say. As he 
cursed love to obtain the Ring, so now he curses the Ring on being 
bereft of it; while Wotan, heedless of his rage, is absorbed in con- 
templation of that which makes him undisputed lord and master of 
the world. Alberich’s curse, however, is not impotent—as the 
sequel shows, The Niblung who stole the Rhine gold is to the last 





a bane to the god who, with as little scruple, took it from him ; and 
the Ring becomes fatal to every one who wears it. 

The mist now gradually disperses, and the aspect of the gods re- 
assumes its pristine brightness. The giants have come, with their 
fair hostage, dispenser of apples, and claim the treasure in exchange, 
Not satisfied with the piles of gold, they insist upon the Ring on 
Wotan’s finger. He obstinately refusing to give it up, the giants 
drag away Freia; the scene again becomes dark, and the gods are 
once more in consternation ; when, suddenly, Erda, the ‘‘all-wise 
Wala,” rises from the earth’s depths, and, with solemn words, ad- 
monishes Wotan to abandon the Ring, warning him of the doom 
that inevitably awaits the holder. The counsel of Erda prevails ; 
the Ring is delivered to the giants, and, they fiercely disputing its 
possession, Fafner kills his brother, Fasolt, and remains master of the 
undivided booty. The truth of Erda’s prophecy thus early verified, 
Wotan resigns himself to the loss of the Ring ; a rainbow is created 
by the storm-spell (‘‘ Gewitterzaube”’) of Donner, which serves as a 
bridge for the company of gods to walk slowly over to their newly- 
erected Walhalla, the towering battlements of which are seen 
glittering in the sunlight. And so ends Rheingold, the Vorspiel. 

Bayreuth, Aug. 17. 

If after such a performance as that of Die Walkiire, there could 
have existed any possible doubt as to the entire success of the Ring 
des Nibelungen, it was yesterday set at rest by Siegfried, most 
buoyant and spirited of the series of dramas. Amid much that is 
fantastic, the shadow of what is to come throws a fitful gloom over 
the Rheingold, while its successor, but for the fitful flashes with 
which Briinnhilde and the Walkyries at intervals light up the scene 
would be beyond measure oppressive. The prevailing tone in Sieg- 
fried, on the other hand, is one of joyous, exuberant life. Here the 
dark plottings and mutual hatred of the jealous Niblung brothers 
almost assume the shape of diverting comic incidents; and the 
audience may fairly join in Alberich’s laugh at the expense of Mime, 
when the treacherous dwarf, whose tongue (as in The Palace of 
Truth) utters his innermost thoughts, rather than those he desires 
outwardly to express, is detected and killed by the hero he has en- 
deavoured to outwit. Even Wotan, now grown old and wan, whose 
spear, with the ‘‘runes,” is his sole remaining symbol of power, has 
moments less solemn and grave than usual—the one exception being 
his conference with Erda, whose apparition he has for the last time 
conjured up. When, his passage to Briinnhilde’s fire-encircled rock 
being arrested by the ‘‘ one-eyed wanderer,” Siegfried, with the aid 
of his invincible sword, Nothung, breaks that spear in pieces which 
formerly (Die Walkiire) had similarly dealt with ‘‘ Nothung,” thus 
unwittingly putting an extinguisher on the sway of the gods over 
the world, no one is moved by the catastrophe—which engenders, 
by the way, the comfortable reflection that further necessity for in- 
terminable spoken narrative is obviated. The character of the hero 
has been regarded by many enthusiasts as the dramatic masterpiece 
of Wagner, an estimate against which few are likely to protest, 
always providing that the magnificent Walkyrie shall be placed side 
by side. Without Briinnhilde, Siegfried would be only half Sieg- 
fried, and Wagner's pet theory thereby lacks the indispensable 
something which invests it with highest significance. 

Having—in accordance with his usual predisposition in favour of 
that which inflicts pain and leaves no hope or consolation—chosen 
the tragic legend of Siegfried’s betrayal and assassination, by Hagen, 
Alberich’s misbegotten son, and last of the Niblungs, as the subject of 
a ‘‘drama,” it is not surprising that the poet-musician should early 
find it expedient to select the antecedents of a hero so mighty in 
arms, heedless of self, and full of courage, yet so credulous and 
unsuspecting, as the fitting subject of another, to precede and 
account for the first. We have reason to be grateful for this after- 
thought, which binds the whole great work together, and, moreover, 
encouraged Wagner to attempt something towards which the bent of 
his genius too seldom inclines—namely, to make sunshine rather 
than shade in part the dominant colouring to his art-work. Though 
the gods have obtained possession of Walhalla, the giants have 
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secured their guerdon, and Alberich has fled back to the dim subter- 
ranean caves of Nibelheim (Niebelheim), the place of mists, the end 
of Das Rheingold is charged with gloomy forebodings. That of Die 
Walkiire is sad, both to Sieglinde, the future mother, and 
Briinnhilde, the large-headed ‘‘ Wish-maiden,” his after-wife ; and 
that of Gétterdiémmerung is the annihilation of all concerned ; but 
Siegfried, as it begins with the active energy which is the perquisite 
of youth endowed with health and overflowing animal spirits, so it 
comes to a crisis in the fulness of rapture and the unlimited 
aspirations of hope. Siegfried has discovered Briinnhilde, and won 
the-affections of the once Walkyrie, who joyfully accepts the con- 
ditions of mortal womanhood for his sake. There is nothing more to 
wish for. Briinnhilde has forgotten Walhalla, and Siegfried forgets 
everything for Briinnhilde. 

Wagner is unusually happy in his treatment of the whole of this, 
From the commencement, where his hero, ‘‘ who knows not fear,” 
re-casts the sword which, left by Wotan in the ash tree, his father, 
Siegmund, had drawn out, and the slaying of the Dragon (Fafner), 
to theend—the penetrating through the fire, the discovery of thesleeping 
Walkyrie, and the interchange of vows that indissolubly unite them 
—all is buoyant, stirring, instinct with vigorous life, and marked 
by strong individuality. This applies not alone to the drama, but 
with equal truth to the music, which is almost everywhere charac- 
teristic and expressive, the snatches of real melody heard ever and 
anon only causing regret that they should be so frequently short- 
lived and evanescent. The scene especially where Siegfried, after 
killing the dragon, learns the language of birds is unquestionably a 
masterpiece. The entire performance was keenly enjoyed, from the 
rise to the fall of the curtain, and the bursts of applause through 
which, at the end of each successive act, the vast audience gave that 
expression to their approval which during the performance is not 
considered etiquette (is ‘‘dis-recommended,” in fact, by Herr 
Wagner) were genuine expressions of feeling. If the Gédtterdim- 
merung, to-night, affords equal satisfaction, the termination of the 
first series of representations will only excite a desire for the begin- 
ning of the next. 

Between the introduction and the first drama of the Ring des 
Nibelungen a considerable lapse of time must be supposed, during 
which the mythical birth of the nine (not eleven) Walkyries, and 
the appearance on the terrestrial sphere of Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde, are accounted for. How these matters come to pass may be 
gathered from the antecedents of Wotan, sire to Briinnhilde, and 
also to the Walsung twins. The only characters from Rheingold to 
be found in the Walkiire are Fricka and Wotan himself. The giant 
Fafner, in the shape of a tremendous dragon, is keeping a drowsy 
watch over the gold, the ‘‘tarnhelm,” and the Ring. Alberich is 
meditating some dark expedient for recovering the treasure of which 
he has been despoiled ; and the Rhine-daughters are for ever bewail- 
ing the loss of their beloved charge. Siegmund and Sieglinde, hero 
and heroine of this division of the play, though destined to suffer 
through the curse that has fallen upon Wotan, are ignorant of all 
such matters. They have been violently separated as children, 
meeting again under circumstances that eventually lead to their 
destruction, Meanwhile, Sieglinde’s cruel abductor has become her 
not less cruel husband. One stormy evening, with man and the 
elements alike against him, Siegmund, pursued by foes, seeks tem- 
porary asylum at her house in the deep forest. Hunding, returned 
from the chase, finds wife and stranger together. His roof, how- 
ever, is sacred to hospitality, and he proffers his unexpected visitor 
its shelter for the night. As our hero recounts the adventures of his 
life, while the three are seated at table, Hunding, being made aware 
that the enemies of Siegmund are kinsmen of his own, fiercely 
apprises him that, though he may slumber in peace unharmed, he 
must be prepared at dawn for mortal combat. When Hunding has 
retired to rest, Sieglinde mixes a narcotic with his night drink, and 
immediately returns to Siegmund. Into the highly-objectionable 
details of this scene—all the more regrettable, inasmuch as the 
situation is thrilling, and the music (in which the orchestra, by-the-by, 
plays a tremendous part) magnificent from first to last—we shall not 








enter. Enough that the’ unhappy pair, who, in the presence of 
Hunding, have been watching each other with ever-increasing interest, 
soon become convinced of their absolute relationship to each other ; 
that Sieglinde points to the hilt of the sword which, during the 
evening carouse on the day of her nuptials, a mysterious stranger 
(Wotan, as ‘‘the one-eyed Wanderer ”) had stuck into the ash-tree ; 
that Siegmund, who is weaponless, draws it out by main force, 
although it had previously defied the strength of the mightiest 
warriors ; and that the curtain falls upon a love duet of intensely 
impassioned character. The sword is ‘‘Nothung,” intended by 
Wotan for his son, first of the Walsungs, in whom he trusts by his 
own free impulse to avert the impending ruin of Walhalla and the 
gods. In the next act we are introduced to Briinnhilde, chief of the 
Walkyries, or shield-maidens, who protect Walhalla and bring up 
the bodies of slain heroes to recruit the army upon which Wotan, as 
‘* War-father,” relies, in case of need, for defence against his enemies, 
the Niblungs, about whom there is further apprehension, since a son 
(Hagen) has been born to Alberich. Briinnhilde, Wotan’s favourite 
daughter, to whom he confides his innermost wishes, is commanded 
to shield Siegmund in the approaching contest with Hunding. 
Fricka, however, the Protectress of Marriage, in a conversation of 
dreary length and questionable tendency, compels Wotan to 
change his resolution; and Briinnhilde is now instructed to 
shield Hunding, instead of shielding his antagonist. In despair, 
she proceeds on her new errand with as much sorrow as she had 
promised herself joy in the execution of the other. Knowing, how- 
ever, as his elected ‘‘ Wish-maiden,” the secret workings of her 
father’s mind, she promises aid. The duel is fought in a thunder- 
storm, upon a high rock, Sieglinde watching the combatants with 
terrible interest from below. At the critical moment Briinnhilde, 
covering Siegmund with her shield, exclaims— 
“ Triff ihn, Siegmund ! 
traue dem Siegschwert !” 

But, as the Wilsung lifts his sword to deal the final stroke, Wotan 
appears in a flash of lightning, and, standing over Hunding, inter- 
poses his spear, against which the now not invincible ‘‘ Nothung” 
breaks into pieces, Briinnhilde, terrified, withdrawing her shield, 
and Siegmund falling beneath the blow of Hunding. Upon this 
exciting climax the curtain falls. 

At the beginning of Act III. we are presented to the Walkyries, 
of whom each has brought a dead hero at her saddle-bow, having 
disposed of which precious burdens they look after the tending of 
their storm-impelled chargers. Briinnhilde joins them, accompanied 
by Sieglinde, in whose escape she has connived, with the assistance 
of ‘‘Grane,” her favourite steed. The ‘‘ Wish-maiden” stands in 
dread of the menacing wrath of Wotan, who, with his armed signifi- 
cance as ‘‘ War-father,” seems to put on corresponding fierceness, 
She has disobeyed his instructions, and the god, girt with the 
tempest, is in angry pursuit of her. Heedless for herself, however, 
the generous Briinnhilde only thinks how she can save the unfortu- 
nate Sieglinde. Her sister Walkyries can do nothing to help her, 
but, by the advice of one of them (Siegrune), she indicates to 
Sieglinde a path leading to the wood near the cavern in which the 
giant Fafner, in guise of a dragon, continually watches over the 
Ring and the golden treasure of which the Niblung Alberich was 
bereft. It is a spot avoided by Wotan, for reasons best known to 
himself. Thither Sieglinde directs her tottering steps, while 
Briinnhilde remains to brave the fury of her offended master. 
Wotan is wrath indeed, and the punishment awarded to Briinnhilde 
is of the severest. No longer ‘‘ Wish-maid” and Walkyrie, 
banished for ever from Walhalla and the company of gods, 
she is condemned to sleep on the rock where she now stands 
until a ‘man shall be discovered to awake her, the reward of 
that man being that he shall take her to wife and make her 
lead the life of other mortals. The Walkyries, terrified at this 
sentence, ride away on their horses in the storm, and their wild cries 
are heard as they ride—an incident which the composer has treated 
with characteristic wildness in his music. When her sisters have 
departed, Briinnhilde, in a long and tender conference, gradually 
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softens the ire of the god, who, while persisting in the letter of his 
sentence (which he is powerless to change), grants her a single 
request, urged with earnest and passionate eloquence. The man 
who comes to claim Briinnhilde shall be of such undaunted courage 
that no terror whatever can dissuade him from any enterprise he 
may have taken in hand. His promise sealed by a kiss on both her 
eyes, Briinnhilde sinks into a deep sleep. Wotan then lays her with 
care on a mossy bank, closes her helmet, covers her breast with the 
shield of the Walkyries, takes a longing last look, and then, striking 
three times on the ground with his spear, summonses Loge the Fire- 
god to encircle the rock with flames. His summons is answered 
from below, and the whole place is quickly enveloped. As Wotan 
makes his exit slowly through the fire, he declares that the man who 
dreads the point of his spear shall never penetrate the flames— 

“Wer meines Speeres 

Spitze fiirchtet, 

durchshreite das Feur nie! ” 
That man, as the sequel shows, is Siegmund’s son, the hero, Sieg- 
fried, who shivers the spear, braves the fire, and wins Briinnhilde. 

In musical, not less than in dramatic merit, Die Walkiire and 

Siegfried are very nearly equal, the first act of the former and the 
second act of the latter standing out with conspicuous prominence 
among the finest parts of the Ring des Nibelungen. As a whole, 
perhaps, Siegfried makes the quickest appeal to the understanding. 
But these are considerations for a general survey, in which must be 
taken into account Gétterdimmerung, the longest drama of the 
trilogy, and, despite many fine passages—among others the superb 
slow march which accompanies the body of the murdered Siegfried 
to the hall of the Gibichungs—perhaps the least well-balanced of 
the three. The execution last night of this concluding section of 
the Ring was remarkable, not only for the fine acting and singing of 
Mdme Materna, but for the magnificent performance of the orchestra, 
conducted by Herr Richter and led by the eminent violinist, Herr 
Auguste Wilhelmj. To these 120 musicians, who labour as diligently 
as though they were above instead of underground—‘‘ gods” rather 
than ‘‘niblungs”—no small share of the success of the Bayreuth 
** stage-play ” is due. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay Evrenine, Aveust 24th :— 


Fantasia—(E flat minor and major)... _ Se C. H. Rink. | 
Romanza—* Arpa gentil” —_... ies eg ee Rossini. 
Adagio—(A flat major)... ous ok = ot W. T. Best. 
| Toccata and Fugue—(C major) = Sob om Bach. 
| Andante from the Sonata Duo in C major __... ar Mozart. 
Overture—(St Paul)... ay ies in vs Mendelssohn. 





SaturDAY AFTERNOON, AuGusT 26th:— 

| Organ Sonata—(No, 6, D minor) ve i 6g Mendelssohn. 
| Romanza—* If o’er the boundless sky ” 5 is Molique. 
| Offertoire—(C major) ... bas as ss Ambroise Thomas. 
Andante con Variazioni, from the Notturno for Wind) 

Instruments a a ae ee ss 

Andante—(A minor)—and Allegro Vivace—(C major) H. Smart. 
Overture—(Guillaume Tell)... see sxe — Rossini 


Spohr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Gratz.—Herr Beck, jun., the well-known baritone, who was for- 
merly engaged here, sang the part of Tell for the benefit of ‘the 
Stirian Authors’ Association. The house was crammed.—A novelty, 
in the shape of an opera entitled Stella, has been produced at the 
Stadttheater. The music is by Herr Anton Vogl, and the libretto 
~ by Dr Hellmann. Both gentlemen came expressly to Gratz for the 
purpose of witnessing the performance. The composer, however, 
was unlucky enough to fall from the railway carriage as he was 
getting out at the station. A broken leg was the result. But the 
accident did not prevent his presence in the theatre. Having had 


his injured limb temporarily enclosed in plaster of Paris, Herr Vogl | 


caused himself to be transported in a litter behind the scenes, whence 
he followed the performance. His heroism, with which the public 
were made duly acquainted, had no small share in determining the 
success of the work. Though really a very mediocre production, 
Stella was uproariously applauded, 





THE SHAPE OF THE EAR. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Srr,—A recent cursory description of the well-known Mozarteum, 
from the pen of an intelligent correspondent in a daily paper, men- 
tions the fact that, amongst the interesting relics of the “divine ” 
composer exhibited to the public gaze at Salzburg, is a drawing of 
his ear ‘‘showing an abnormally large ‘bell,’ as though nature 
intended him to be a gifted listener.” It is noteworthy that in all 
portraits, except those painted by the sun itself, next to the boots, 
the ear seems to present to the ave the greatest difficulty. It 
is rarely one sees a shoe beautifully drawn ; perhaps it is still rarer 
that the ordinary covering for the foot presents = that can 
be made beautiful, even by a skilful draftsman, ith the ear the 
observer cannot help remarking the same absence of individuality. 
Anything will do for an ear; and a daub or two, that would with 
equal propriety, represent a dried fig, or an early oyster, would do duty 
for the above organ. In calling attention to this matter, I trust the 
question of the ‘shape of the ear,” as bearing upon capacity of 
various kinds, will receive some attention from those who may have 
to select candidates for instruction in music, or to impart guidance 
to the musical student. In no art is taste so capricious as in music, 
As to the Beautiful in poetry or painting, there will be little difficulty 
in setting up universally acknowledged standards of excellence. 
But, alas, in music, such is not the case! Discords that to some 
are simply hideous, are to others honeyed sweetness. What is an 
opiate to the one sets the other dancing. ‘‘ One man’s meat,” to use 
an old adage, ‘‘is another man’s poison.” Minds are not alike, nor 
are any two’ interior ears alike. This part of the subject is beyond 
human research at present; but po ny ne A there is a very 
important branch of this knowledge that is directly within the scope 
of scientific research. Nay, more, it lies immediately under the eye 
of everyone, and may be instantly observed, and turned to practical 
account by everyone who chooses to make use of his faculties, This is a 
careful and comparative survey of the shape of theexterior human ear, 
With the view of stimulating research in this direction, I beg tocall the 
attention of musical peo le, and others interested, to the subject, 
The ‘‘infinite variety ” of shape in ears will immediately strike them 
as amply sufficient to account for preference being given either to 
‘Tommy, make room for your uncle” or Lohengrin, Just as in the 
eye there may be colour-blindness, so in the ear there is melody, or 
harmony, deafness. Many possess eyes that do not see identically ; 
so do many possess ears that do not hear identically. One eye 
sees a little aslant of the other; precisely so with the ear, “ First 
pull the mote out of thine own eye” might most justly be supple- 
mented with the kindred exclamation, ‘‘ First remove the obstruction 
from thine own ear, and then shalt thou hear pe eps gratifies or 
annoys, as the case may be, thy brother’s ear.” a@ man have a 
defective eye, he would not be likely to win the prize in a rifle con- 
test ; so, with an imperfect ear, there must necessarily be a faulty 
musician. The hidden causes of perfection may be numerous and 
profound ; yet some causes that prevent perfection being attained, 
or even hoped for, are patent to everyone. A few of the results of 
my own observations I venture humbly to submit, in the trust that 
something more may be elicited on this, as I believe, most interesting 
question. And I shall be extremely glad if any person who is of 
opinion that my conclusions are premature or erratic will kindly 
contribute the result of his or her individual experience, Small ears 
are invariably under great disadvantage. Large ears are usually 
indicative of a more comprehensive taste. A narrow ‘harp ”—or 
harp-like opening—always denotes a good ear for music, If the harp 
is very regular, you may safely prognosticate a correct intonation, 
For a singer the rim must be very even and the circle unbroken. 
Any protuberance on the rim of the ear will occasion a slight dis- 
crepancy of intonation—the singer will not be at all times alike, 
Some have a double harp; this is dangerous to the success of the 
singer. A perfect double rim is, on the other hand, highly advan- 
tageous ; this is, however, open to the weakness of being easily 
satisfied with sweet sounds of any kind. The ear with no rim is the 
most dainty and difficult to please ; it appears to receive, almost as 
it were by selection, only the best sounds-—ordinary sounds have no 
attraction for it. These are a few of the leading features of the ear. 


| Seeing that we have casts of pianists’ hands, would it not .be as 
| instructive to have casts of composers’ ears? Surely the one is as 


important to the musical student as the other.—Yours very truly, 
GEORGE ToLHURST. 


—— 


Vrenna.-—Malle Bertha Linda, premiére danseuse at the Imperial 
Operahouse, is shortly expected back from Paris, whither she went 
to see Sylvia at the Grand Opéra. This ballet will be produced by 
Herr Jauner at the beginning of October, with the above young lady 
in the principal character, 
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THE RAMEAU FESTIVAL AT DIJON. 


The proceedings commenced, on the evening of the llth 
August, with a sort of prologue in the guise of a grand musical 
procession, comprising all the local bands and the bands of the 
regiments stationed in the old Burgundian capital. The procession, 
headed by torches, traversed the principal streets, stopping to 
play at various points, such as the Port of the Canal de Bourgogne, 
the Place Saint-Jean, the Place Saint-Nicolas, the Place Darcy, 
and the Place Saint-Pierre. It performed also at the Hotel-de- 
Ville, in the Court of Honour, and before Rameau’s house, 
No. 7, Rue Vaillant, in front of which was the composer’s bust 
between two flags, the whole surrounded by a setting of velvet, 
through which ran a wreath of laurel. A commemorative tablet 
bears the following inscription :— 

“Here was born, on the 23rd October, 1683, Jean PHILIPPE 
Rameau, Died, at Paris, the 12th September, 1764.” 


On Saturday, the 12th, the programme commenced at the 
Cathedral with a solemn mass, performed by the Philharmonic 
Society and the Choral Society (both of Dijon), assisted by the 
Maitrise of the Cathedral and the pupils of the Communal 
Schools. Notwithstanding his great talent as an organist and 
composer of sacred music, Rameau has left no mass ; consequently 
a mass in B flat minor, by Dietsch, another Dijon composer, was 
selected. It produced an admirable effect, especially the “ Gloria.” 
M. Arthur Deroye conducted the performance. ‘Two hours later 
the statue of Rameau was solemnly inaugurated in the old Place 
du Théatre. It is in bronze, and is the production of M. Eugéne 
Guillaume, a member of the Institute and Director of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and who, having been born at Montbard, near 
Dijon, may be almost considered a fellow-townsman of the com- 
poser. The latter is represented as about fifty years of age. He 
is in a standing posture, clad very simply, and with his neck bare. 
At his feet lies a violin. His right hand rests upon the keyboard 
of a harpsichord, while the other grasps a manuscript and a 
pencil. His eye is gazing intently into space, as though 
he were under the influence of inspiration. The statue 
was much admired, but there was a generally expressed 
opinion that the pedestal is too lofty. This, however, is 
a defect that can easily be remedied. Two very interesting 
speeches were delivered, one by M. Enfert, the Mayor of 
Dijon, and the other by M. Charles Poisot, chairman of the 
Festival Committee. In the evening, at the Grand-Théatre, there 
was a performance exclusively of works or portions of works by 
Rameau. The programme included: Part One—(1) Overture to 
Les Fétes d’Hébé, the Philharmonic Society ; (2) Air from Dar- 
danus, M. Carroul ; (3) ‘‘ Les Niais de Sologne” and “Les Cyclopes,” 
pieces for the harpsichord, M. Saint-Saéns; (4) Air from Castor 
et Pollux, Mdlle Jung ; (5) Trios, MM. Saint-Saéns, Taffanel, and 
Reucksel ; (6) Air from Dardanus, M. Jourdan; (7) Air from 
Hippolyte et Aricie, with flute accompaniment, Mdlle Seveste and 
M. Taffanel ; (8) a short lecture on Rameau, by M. Emile Marck, 
of the Paris Odéon, Part Two—(1) “Trio of the Fates,” MM. 
Jourdan, Carroul, and Dieu; (2) Air from Castor, Mdlle Jung; 
(3) Air from Castor, M. Carroul; (4) Minuet from Castor, Mdlle 
Seveste ; (5) Air for the flute, M. Taffanel ; (6) Air from Castur, 
M. Dieu; (7) Duet from Les Fiétes d’Hébé, Mdlles Seveste and 
Jung; (8) Chorus from Dardanus, Choral Society. Part Three— 
Ballet adapted to the principal airs composed by Rameau, and 
executed by Ladies from the Scala, Milan; (1) Entrance march ; 
(2) Sarabande ; (3) Rigaudon ; (4) Scena; (5) Gavotte; (6) Passe- 
pied; (7) Scena; (8) Forlane; and (9) Tambourin. The airs 
were selected by M. Théodore de Lajarte, and the selection 
reflected great credit upon that gentleman’s taste. 

On Sunday, the 13th, there was a grand international com- 
petition of “Orphéons,” Reed Bands, and Fanfares. The jury, 
comprising artists of Paris and Dijon, was under the presidency of 
Baron Taylor. The ceremony of distributing the prizes took 
place in the principal courtyard of the Mairie, and was followed 
by a grand official banquet, in the course of which Baron Taylor 
mae a most brilliant speech. During the banquet the town was 
magnificently illuminated ; a concert was given in the Bois du 
Pare by some of the Societies which had competed in the afternoon ; 
and at the Grand-Théitre there was a performance by MM. 
Proudhon, Coquelin, junr., Mesdames Provost-Pousin and Bianca, 
of the Comédie-Francaise. On Monday, the 14th, there was a 





grand military “ Carrousel,” or tournament, got up by the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the 10th Regiment of Dragoons 
and of the 18th Regiment of Chasseurs 4 Cheval. More than twelve 
thousand spectators were present. In the evening there was a 
grand concert, under the direction of M. Achard, Director of the 
Dijon Conservatory of Music. The performers were the professors 
of that establishment, assisted by artists from Paris and elsewhere. 
Among the items of the programme was an “Ode to Rameau,” 
written by a native of Dijon, M. Stop, the well-known draughts- 
man, and impressively recited by M. Fredéric Achard, all the artists 
advancing successively to crown with laurel the composer's bust. 
The Festival wound up on Tuesday, the 15th, with a concert given 
in the morning by the Bon-Marché Musical Society ; a concert 
given in the evening by a mixed orchestra of military and civilian 
bands ; a general illumination of the town; and a grand military 
tattoo by torchlight. 

Such were the principal features of a Festival which may be 
justly termed national, for the whole of France was almost as deeply 
interested as Dijon in paying this tribute of homage to the famous 
Burgundian musician. But, while people are congratulating each 
other upon the success with which everything went off, it may be 
as well to state that, had it not been for the disinterested, zealous, 
and untiring efforts of one man, Dijon would have had no Festival, 
and Rameau no statue. That the Festival has been held and the 
statue erected is due entirely to M. Charles Poisot, who for fifteen 
long years, through good report and evil report, has laboured 
lovingly and incessantly to bring about a consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished. All honour to M. Charles Poisot ! 


—_—po—— 
BIRMINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


By the courtesy of Mr Richard Peyton, chairman of the com- 
mittee, I have been enabled to attend the choral rehearsals for the 
Festival which, for some time past, have been held thrice weekly 
at the Midland Institute. The most important novelties have 
been carefully gone through, the respective composers, with the 
exception of Herr Wagner (necessarily occupied with his great 
Trilogy at Bayreuth) have been present, and expressed their satis- 
faction with the chorus, which is, if anything, better than usual. 
Professor Macfarren not only attended last week, but came down 
on Monday, after the band rehearsal in London, to hear the 
progress of his oratorio, The Resurrection, which his brother, Mr 
Walter Macfarren, conducted. Herr Niels Gade has also superin- 
tended both his sacred and secular cantatas, Zion and The Crusaders, 
Mr F. H. Cowen having performed a like office for his Corsair. 

The applications for tickets to the “ Strangers’ Committee ” have 
been in excess of the corresponding period last Festival, and 
altogether the prospects look cheerful. 

Of the new works I reserve any expression of opinion until I 
have heard them in their entirety. , a 





NEVER AND FOR EVER. 


Never to watch for my coming, 
And meet me so lightsome and gay} 
To kiss me and tell me how lonely 
Without me the sunniest day. 


Never to sit by and listen, 
And lay thy dear hand in my own, 
And lift from my heart as I tell them, 
The cares of a day that is done. 


Never to gladden with music, 
The winter nights, dreary and long, 
To fill with delight all my thinking, 
And tell thy heart’s story in song. 


Never to nestle beside me, 

And murmur a tender “ good night,” 
| And lead me in prayer from life’s tumults 
To thoughts that are holy and bright. 


Never, O love! till for ever 
We meet in God's presence, and then 
Our love, that so early was blighted, 
Shall, purified, bloom up again. 
Louisa Gray. 
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THE WAGNER FESTIVAL. 
[BY TELEGRAM. ] 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Bayreuth, August 20. 
Upwards of 500 persons ‘‘assisted” at the banquet given by Wagner 
to the artists and others connected with the performances. Several 
speeches were made, the principal speakers being Wagner and Liszt. 
Visitors were admitted on payment of five marks each. 


Bayreuth, August 22. 

The performances of the second series are a great improvement on 
the first. The orchestra, playing louder, is more effective ; and the 
scenic transformations now work perfectly. The volume of steam is 
diminished ; the illusion is not weakened, and the nuisance is abated. 
Siegfried has been heard with increasing satisfaction. It is generally 
thought the best of the four dramas. Materna, Unger, Betz, and 
Schlosser, as Briinnhilde, Siegfried, Wotan, and Mime, are all 
excellent. The scene with birds in the forest when Siegfried kills 
the dragon causes as great a sensation as before. Wilhelmj’s violin 
solos are admirable. Theatre crammed. Gétterdimmerung to-night. 


Large sale of tickets for third series, 
Bayreuth, August 24, 
Gétterdiimmerung ended the second series of performances bril- 
liantly. Wagner was called for, and came forward after a quarter of 
an hour’s delay, and merely saluted the audience, who evidently 
desired to hear him speak. A great influx of visitors is expected 
to-morrow and Saturday. To-day the departures are numerous, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 


IR,—One morning this week, I was waiting at a railway- 
station for atrain. You will not, perhaps, be surprised 

to hear that the latter was considerably behind time, though 
shortly after it an express was to be started on the same line 
—a piece of information which I derived from my Brad- 
shaw, and which might have been rather disquieting to any- 
one not inured to our slap-dash-smash-crash system of railway 
management. In the hope of rendering my enforced sojourn 
on the platform less wearisome, I purchased a penny paper. 
Glancing down its columns of miscellaneous scraps, I perceived 
that the Communal Council of Brussels had lately been dis- 
cussing a communication addressed to them by MM. Calabrési 
and Stoumon, the joint-managers of the Théatre Royal de la 
Monnaie. ‘The first fact stated in the communication was 
that MM. Calabrési and Stoumon contemplated the produc- 
tion, during the approaching winter season, of Sig. Verdi’s 
Aida and of M. Ernest Guiraud’s Piccolino. The second fact 
stated was that, to carry out their laudable intention, MM. 
Calabrési and Stoumon would feel obliged if the Council 
would kindly make them a present of 90,000 francs. 
The discussion raised by this request was sharp and animated, 
for the petitioners are already in the receipt of an annual 
grant from the Corporation. They have, also, been liberally 
assisted by large sums from the King’s privy purse—at least, 
other managers of the Monnaie have been so helped, and so, I 
believe, have they. The upshot of the matter was that the 
Belgian Civic Fathers declined to let MM. Calabrési and 
Stoumon have all they asked, but voted them the more 
moderate sum of 50,000 francs, which I, for one, consider 
very liberal. “Mr Gye,” I thought to myself, when I had 
perused the paragraph, “ brought out Aida at Covent Garden 





with a degree of magnificence which every unprejudiced person 
warmly praised and which, possibly, the joint-managers in 


| the Belgian Capital will not surpass; at any rate, which they 
| will not utterly eclipse. Yet Mr Gye ——.” Here the train 


I was expecting came up, and my reverie was for the moment 
cut short. But my mind still dwelt on the subject, and thirsted 
for more information thereanent—I mean: anent the sub- 
sidies granted by foreign governments, Imperial, Royal, and 
Republican, to some of their theatres. 

To commence with France. I find that the Chamber of 
Deputies, sitting in what we should term Committee of 
Supply, have just granted, despite all and sundry Gallic 
David Humes, the sums they were asked to grant the various 
theatres of Paris for one calendar year, namely: the Grand 
Opéra, 800,000 francs ; the Opéra-Comique, 240,000 francs ; 
and the Théatre-Lyrique, 200,000 francs. In Italy, the same 
system of subsidies is pursued as in France, only beyond the 
Alps the money comes, to the best of my knowledge, out of 
the various municipal treasuries, and not from the Royal 
Exchequer. One theatre in every town, from Milan, Naples, 
Rome, and Florence, to the smallest collection of houses that 
boasts of a Syndic and Municipality, receives, as a rule, an 
annual allowance, voted for a certain fixed period, according 
to circumstances. Writing, as 1 am now writing, at a 
distance from my usual means of statistical information, I 
regret that I can state only the sum received by the impre- 
sario of one theatre, namely, the Scala, Milan; but I can 
vouch for the fact that the managers of other Italian theatres, 
large and small, profit proportionally by civic munificence. 

The annual “ dotazione”—for such is the term employed 
in King Victor Emmanuel’s realm—is fixed for the Scala at 
200,000 lire, or francs. Besides the pecuniary allowance, the 
manager enjoys numerous other advantages, into which I 
cannot enter here. Ka uno (impresario) disce omnes. The 
various sovereigns of Fatherland, including Emperor, Kings, 
Grand-Dukes, and Dukes, are equally liberal patrons of the 
lyric stage, as are, also, most of the larger towns, not 
Residenzen, t.e., capitals, blessed by the presence of a Court. 
So is his Imperial and Royal Majesty the head of the 
House of Hapsburg, now, as we are aware, no longer a Ger- 
man Sovereign. Even Spain can find money for her Opera, 
though her army go unpaid and her foreign creditors be left 
out in the cold. She is evidently of opinion that it is absurd 
to waste one’s cash on the Necessary when it can be more 
agreeably expended on the Superfluous. Her example has 
been followed by his Highness the Khedive, and was not 
unknown to the Khedive’s suzerain, the late Sultan. 

And here I may mention a peculiar theory which I came 
across a short time ago in a French paper, and which possesses 
at all events the merit of originality. Referring to the 
* subventions” granted to the Grand Opéra, the Opéra~ 
Comique, and the Théatre-Lyrique, the French author, a 
clever and accomplished man of letters, lays down to all 
intents and purposes the following theory ; French theatrical 
art is no longer a mere luxury and a source of amusement, as 
many persons imagine. It is an industrial art—a branch 
of commerce, in fact—having other objects and results besides 
those connected with literature or music. French theatrical 
wares are exported to all the markets of the Old and of the 
New World. French plays and French operas are welcomed 
on every foreign stage. The consequence is that, in addition 
to the honour reflected upon her, France creates abroad 
authors’ rights, rights of re-production and rights of trans- 
lation ; she exports acting editions of plays and scores, to 
the great benefit of authors, composers, publishers, printers, 
and paper-makers, to say nothing of the increased traffic re- 
sulting to the railways and the extra sources of profit opened 
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to the Post Office. After the inevitable fling at England, who 
possesses only Shakespeare, the French Journalist goes on to 
say that in France artists and authors continue increas- 
ing and multiplying ad infinitum. He informs us that 
they represent a notable part of the enlightened portion of the 
population ; that they cost the nation money, it is true, but 
that they produce ; and that, in a word, theatrical subventions 
are a source of profit to the State, and not a drain upon it. 

Now the meaning of the preceding theory amounts, as far 
as I can form an opinion, to this ; “ Dramatic and lyric art in 
France is highly flourishing ; dramatic authors and composers 
do a good stroke of business; they are exceedingly prosperous, 
and require no assistance from any one; therefore the State 
is bound to vote large sums of money for their benefit.” To 
my circumscribed judgment such reasoning is somewhat illo- 
gical and smacks a trifle of the argumentum ad absurdum. 
The members of the so-called Country Party in England once 
advanced many startling propositions, but I never heard that 
even they went the length of declaring themselves entitled to 
protection because the balance at their banker’s was eminently 
satisfactory, notwithstanding the heavy expenses incurred by 
drinking high-priced fine old port, riding regularly to cover, 
and indulging in everything conducive to a life of jollity and 
comfort. I may, however, have mistaken the meaning of the 
French author. If so, I am sincerely sorry, though I do not 
think I have. 

But, leaving the French author’s ingenious theory to take 
care of itself, I beg to direct attention to what I consider a 
strange phenomenon. England is not a musical nation. That 
is an established fact. To doubt it would be the acmé of 
presumption, so often has it been repeated to us by good- 
natured and compassionating foreign critics. England is not 
a musical nation. Yet, despite this appalling and humiliating 
state of things, in no other country is music more highly 
honoured ; in no other country are the works of the greatest 
masters so frequently and so effectively performed ; and in no 
other country, musical though it be, are the chefs-d’euvre 
of the lyric stage represented with such artistic completeness 
and lavish splendour. Yet England is about the only country 
in Europe where operatic managers do not receive large sub- 
sidies from the State, but rely entirely upon their own unaided 
efforts and the national love of mus——- Pooh! What was I 
on the point of saying! What I meant tosay is: The fact that 
English managers receive no subsidies from the State alone suf- 
fices to show that England is not a musical nation.—Q. E. D. 


—o—_ 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


PassinG one day through a wood which the stock-dove was filling 
with its soft music, Miss Wordsworth, sister of the poet, fell in 
with a country-woman, who exclaimed: “I am so fond of stock- 
doves!” “Qh,” thought Miss Wordsworth, “ at last I’ve come on 
one of nature's poets, with a soul to appreciate the beautiful music 
of the ae feathered warblers!” Ruthlessly was the dream 
dispelled by an explanatory remark of the woman’s: “Some likes 
them in pies, and some likes them roasted; for my part, I think 
there's nothing like them stewed with onions!” 


Tue late Prosper Mérimée published, some fifty years ago, a 
volume of Servian songs, of whose authenticity only Goethe 
expressed doubts. Ina second edition, Mérimée confessed that 
these lyrics, so primitive in character and Servian in colour, which 
he had entitled La Gusia (the gusla, a sort of mandoline or 
guitar, being the Servian instrument), were his own invention, as 
also was a Servian bard of very individual sort who was sup 
to have recited them. The French author had intended to visit 
Servia to study its poetry, but he had not the money, and to get it 
he wrote such ballads as he was sure must be sung there. Having 
succeeded so well in his object, he never undertook the formal 
journey, 








In the month of August there were born Ambroise Thomas 
(Metz, 1811); Antonio Salieri (Legnago, 1750); Nicolé Porpora 
(Naples, 1686); and Bonnifazio Asioli (Correggio, 1769). In 
August, likewise, died Father Giambattista Martini (Bologna, 
1784) ; Nicola Vaccaj (Pesaro, 1848); Francesco Durante — 
1755); Nicola Jommelli (Naples, 1774); and Josquin prés 
(Condé, 1521). 





On the 4th August a surprise was offered the artists of the 
Bayreuth National-Festival-Stage-Play company, in the shape of 
a large marble tablet, imitating a playbill. On it is engraved in 
gold letters: “ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” First performance, 
1876. Preliminary evening: “ Das Rheingold.” Personages (here 
follows the cast). Ist day, ‘ Walkiire.” Personages.... 2nd 
day, “Siegfried.” Personages .... 3rd day, “ Gétterdim- 
merung.” Personages .... Orchestral director: Hans Richter. 
Stage Director: Karl Brandt. Scenery: Josef Hofmann and the 
Brothers Briickner. Costumes: Emil Dépler. Choreography : 
Richard Fricke. Presented by the architects, Karl Wolfel, Kon- 
rad Weiss, Hans Weiss, Chr. Vogel, and P. Schiaferlein.—This 
stone bill was set up in front of the Theatre. As the gold letters 
on black marble, with an edging of white marble, bore a marked 
resemblance to a mortuary slab, some of the artists were irreverent 
enough to style this gift of the architects a tombstone. 





Tue foliowing, as we learn from the Economiste Francais, is a 
list of the gross receipts of the Paris theatres for a considerable 
number of years: 1807, 3,350,000 francs; 1814, 4,910,000 frs. ; 1820, 
4,950,000 frs.; 1825, 6,689,090 frs.; 1830, 5,762,000 frs.; 1835, 
6,654,000 frs. ; 1840, 7,818,000 frs.; 1845, 11,462,000 frs.; 1849, 
6,387,000 frs.; 1850, 8,155,000 frs.; 1851, 8,424,000 frs.; 1852, 
9,415,000 frs.; 1853, 11,160,000 frs. ; 1854, 10,681,000 frs.; 1855, 
13,497,000 frs. ; 1856, 12,165,000 frs. ; 1857, 12,635,000 frs. ; 1858, 
12,686,000 frs. ; 1859, 12,437,000 frs. ; 1860, 14,253,000 frs.; 1861, 
13,579,000 frs. ; 1862, 14,413,000 frs. ; 1863, 15,710,000 frs.; 1864, 
15,992,000 frs. ; 1865, 15,588,000 frs. ; 1866, 16,697,000 frs. ; 1867, 
24,176,000 frs. ; 1868, 14,516,000 frs. ; 1869, 16,320,000 frs.; 1872, 
17,389,000 frs.; 1873, 17,738,000 frs.; 1874, 19,565,000 frs. If 
we add the receipts of the public balls, we get for 1868, 16,695,000 
frs. ; for 1869, 17,775,000 frs. ; for 1870 (war), 9,904,000 frs. ; for 
1871 (the war and the Commune), 7,383,000 frs.; for 1872, 
18,749,000 frs.; for 1873, 20,459,000 frs.; for 1874, 23,212,000 frs. ; 
and for 1875, 25,000,000 frs., in round numbers. At the Grand- 
Opéra, the average receipts for each performance was, in 1866, 
7,320 frs. 72 cents.; for 1867 (Exhibition year), 9,543 frs. 67 
cents. ; and for 1875, 18,735 frs. 77 cents. 

—o—— 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The “Mendelssohn Night,” given by Messrs Gatti at Covent 
Garden Theatre on Wednesday, attracted one of the largest 
audiences of the season. The “ Italian” Symphony was finely 
played, and elicited the accustomed enthusiastic applause. The 
overture to Ruy Blas; the music to .A Midsummer Night's Dream; 
the G minor Concerto ; and two Lieder (“ —— ” and “ > ——_ 
bright pinions”), sung respectively by Signor Gianini an e 
Bianch, made ct aa me vith which no lover of Mendels- 
sohn’s music could be otherwise than delighted. M. Ketten’s per- 
formance of the Concerto was received with marked favour, and 
the clever artist was compelled, at the conclusion, to return to the 
orchestra and repeatedly bow his acknowledgments. The miscel- 
laneous selection, that formed the second part of the programme, 
consisted of Signor Arditi’s excellent arrangement of “ motives” 
from Tannhiiuser, his own now popular valse, “ Les Belles Vien- 
noises,” Chopin’s Grande Polonaise, played by M. Ketten (encored), 
and several vocal pieces, including Signor Arditi’s charming new 
composition, “ The Page’s Song,” sung by Mdlle Bianchi with so 
much archness that she was compelled to sing it again—indeed, 
the public would evidently have liked to hear it a third time. 





Venicz.—A great number of visitors have been X=. here 
lately for the bathing season and the festivities got up in honour of 
the Princess Margherita.—// Barbiere di Siviglia has been given at 
the Teatro Malibran, with a strong cast, including Signora Vincenzina 
Ferni, Signori Piazza, Aldighierl, Medini, and Ciampi, with Sigg 
Faccio as conductor. 
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WREXHAM NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 

Wrexham is receiving and entertaining the holiday folk she has 
invited with cheerful grace. Bands of music proclaim a greeting ; 
and flags, from house to house, publish the pride of worthy hosts 
prepared to delight friends or strangers, called, not only from all 
parts of the Principality, but from distant portions of the empire, to 
assist at the national Eisteddfod, Gorsedd, and musical festival held 
this week. The ‘‘ Art Treasures Exhibition” happily supplies the 
town with a rare dainty dish for the delectation of visitors. It is 
an easy task, however, to please those who are determined to be 
pleased, and the Druids, Bards, Orates, and, in fact, all to whom the 
Eisteddfod is dear, come resolved on enjoyment. If any doubt it, 
let him but observe the eager greetings they give one the other as they 
trudge along the Grosvenor Road to the Gorsedd. Look at that vener- 
able bard ; never mind the seedy coat; see how his heart is in his 
salutations. For twelve long months he has looked forward to the 
present moment, preparing his verses at all hours and seasons, and 
now he brings to the Eisteddfod the fruit of his poetic labour in a 
state of rapture that knows no petty annoyance. Or notice yonder 
merry throng of lads and lasses, who, after leaving work of winter 
nights, have smartened up themselves a bit to meet, for the practice of 
harmony, in the class about to compete for the great choral prize. 
These people come to give, as well as to receive pleasure ; and if their 
enjoyment be marred during the week by failure in their efforts, no 
hurt is given to the outer world ; for the Eisteddfod nourishes the 
love of country, its race and language, and all the tender ties 
of home, without either inciting sectarian rancour or national 
ambition, 

The Gorsedd, the most ancient custom connected with the Festival, 
was held at nine o’clock, in a field adjoining Grosvenor Road, where 
the circle of stones with a larger one in the middle was formed, and 
from which addresses were delivered by the presiding Druid, Estyn. 
Mr T. M. Williams, assistant-inspector of schools, spoke at some 
length in favour of a Government grant to the University College at 
Aberystwith. An order called the Vord Gron, or round table, has 
been formed in connection with the Gorsedd, for the purpose of 
regulating its government ; and certainly it has given it dignity and 
importance. An examination now takes place for candidates, which 
must be somewhat strict, as three only passed out of twenty that 
offered themselves on Monday. 

A procession of 500 persons, headed by the mayor, supported on 
either side by Sir Watkins W. Wynn and the Bishop of Asaph, 
with two bands of music, the Odd Fellows, Fire Brigade, and other 
societies, was formed to meet the Bards at the Gorsedd, and march 
with them to the Pavilion. This building is large, pleasant, and 
every way suitable for the temporary purpose for which it was built. 
An enormous crowd filled it in all parts early in the day. The pro. 
ceedings commenced by singing ‘‘ God save the Queen.” An address 
was then read by the mayor to the Bishop of Asaph, the president 
of the day, who, in a lengthy speech, commenced in English and 
ending in Welsh, set forth the claims of the Eisteddfod ; after which 
the business of the meeting proceeded by deciding the merits of 
candidates and awarding the prizes. Mynydog filled the office of 
conductor with that wit and geniality so persuasive to his audience, 

In by-gone times, nay, until very recently, it was the habit of the 
English to ridicule the Eisteddfod. It showed little discrimination to 
laugh at an institution for ages observed by a race not altogether 
without intelligence and civilisation. Whatever may have been its 
apparent absurdities, its antiquity and the hold it has continued to 
exercise over the hearts of a united people, should have led the 
candid and curious observer to treat it as worthy of investigation, 
The uncompromising commonsenseof the Saxongenerally renders him 
impatient of what he esteems childish ; but perhaps no ray of the 
light thrown so glaringly upon others’ follies ever falls upon his own, 
Is he not given to use a lantern with the dark side always turned 
towards himself? Of late, however, the Eisteddfod, in a mild form, 
has become the rage in England under the title of Spelling Bees, 
fnitation is delicate flattery. As such the Eisteddfod folk receive 
it; forgetting past ridicule, they rejoice to see their institution 





copied, and hopemore intellectual subjects than mere childish spelling 
will eventually come under public competition in England. 

The musical influence of the Eisteddfod mostly concernsthereaders 
of the Musical World. The counsellors of Queen Elizabeth acknow- 
ledged its authority in these matters by a patent granted to Sir 
Richard Bulkeley, William Mostyn, and others. This document 
is to be seen: No, 72, in the Art Exhibition. It is worded in part— 
‘*Wheras it is come to the knowledge of the Lorde President that 
vagraunt and idle persons, naming themselves rithmors and barthes, 
are lately growen into such an intolerable multitude, that not only 
gentlemen and others, by their shameless disorders, are disquieted in 
their habitacions, but also thexpert mynstrells and musicions in toune 
and contry thereby much discouraged in thexercise and practize of 
their knowledge, the reformation whereof, and the putting of these 
people in order the said Lorde President and Counsail have thought 
verey necessarye, and knowing you to be men of experience and 
knowledge in the scyence, have appointed you to be commissioners 
for that purpose.” With this patent is to be seen a silver harp, of 
very early British work, belonging to the Mostyn family; the head 
of which ancient family ‘‘ gave a small silver harp to the successful 
competitors at the annual meetings called Eisteddfod.” Would that 
our beloved Queen Victoria took sufficient interest in Wales and 
things Welsh to send prizes and appoint adjudicators, Happily, 
others, equally wise as ‘‘the Lorde President,” have appointed 
no less than sixty gentlemen to serve in that capacity, eight of 
whom are musicians, who will fix upon the recipients for the twenty- 
six prizes, varying in value from one to a hundred pounds. The 
musical judge-in-chief is Sir Julius Benedict, a gentleman neither 
Welsh nor English by birth, but one, who, having spoken with the 
voice of genius in the universal language of music, is enrolled a 
renowned citizen, not of a country merely, but of the world. Asso- 
ciated with him are John Thomas—Gwalia’s chief bard—Mr Brinley 
Richards—the brilliant pianist and composer—and other capable 
musicians, The most important duty of the musical judges on 
Tuesday morning was to adjudicate upon the “grand choral com- 
petition for £100 (open to all comers).” Four choirs competed, viz. : 
the Carnarvon Philharmonic Society, Birkenhead Cambrian Society, 
Penrhyn Choral Union, and Llandinorwic Choral Society. The ad- 
judicators, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr John Thomas, and Ienan Gwyllt, 
awarded the prize to the Birkenhead choir. Sir Julius complimented 
the choir in the person of their conductor, who received a bdton for 
his prize. 

The influence of the Eisteddfod on music is demonstrated by the 
fact that out of the twenty-six artists engaged for the four evening 
concerts, nineteen are Welsh, and mostly connected with that insti- 
tution. Madame Edith Wynne, Eos Morlais, Mr John Thomas, 
and Mr Brinley Richards are really art-children of the Eisteddfod ; 
there they first gave promise of merit, and thence were sent into the 
world to win renown. The concert, commencing at the early hour 
5.30 p.m., was a great success ; the large Pavilion was again full, and 
the building proved better for sound than I had expected; the 
singers particularly were well heard, the high voices penetrating to 
the end of the building and out into the field. The programme was 
miscellaneous. The artists, besides those above mentioned, included 
Miss Mary Davies, Miss Lizzie Evans, Mrs Kate Mathison Wynne, 
Mr T. J. Hughes, Miss Edwards, Mr Lewis Thomas, and Mr Edward 
Lloyd. The latter gentleman was new to the Eisteddfod, and 
achieved an immense success, He sang, amongst other things, 
Sullivan’s ‘‘Once again,” and had the advantage of an accompani- 
ment on the pianoforte by Sir Julius Benedict, who volunteered that 
duty. The amiability of the worthy knight is only excelled by his 
marvellousart. I left the building tooearly to give a detailed account of 
the concert. The reasons that led to my retirement from the building 
were these, I had been terribly bored previously during my dinner 
by an escape from Colney Hatch, who persisted for an hour and a half 
to dilate upon the medical evidence in the Bravo case. The irritation 
I felt came to a climax when a severe-looking gentleman came 
forward to sing ‘Bravo, bravo, bravo, bravissimo,” ‘‘Corpo di 
Bacco” aria, I am never to get away from this horrid case! Is it 
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not ashame that the subject which has occupied the intellect of 
Great Britain for so many weeks should now be turned into a comic 
song? I left the building in chagrin, leaving undecided the point my 
neighbours were disputing, whether Mr Lloyd was a Welshman or 
not. If the great tenor is a Welshman, he certainly is in art the 
chiefest of all their tribes. 

Wednesday morning’s meeting proved not so great a success, 
although fine weather enabled the people from the country to attend. 
Bands paraded the streets, and a procession was again formed, and 
went in ceremony to the Pavilion. The streets were crowded, and 
the throng imparted to the fresh air that peculiar taint redolent of 
crowds, which, were it not for the severe hydropathic exercises of the 
Welsh, would become unpleasant. The crowd is orderly; last 
night, however, they showed in some cases less restraint than 
the London roughs, The attendance in the Pavilion was not 
so good as the day before. Major Cornwallis presided, and 
made an excellent speech. He was supported by Mr. Osborne 


Morgan, M.P., in an eloquent address. The harp competition¢ 


was interesting ; so also was the tenor solo, ‘‘Cujus Animam ;” 
and the lasses came in for a share of the prizes, Whiist one of the 
blushing maidens was being invested by the president, a hearty 
cheer from the beholders endorsed the adjudication, and added to 
the prize the charm of public approbation. At the conclusion of 
the demonstration I was surprised to hear sobs from one sitting on 
the bench beside me, and see tears coursing down cheeks that had 
evidently been browned by a sun fiercer than that which falls on 
Cambria’s hills, Though still young, the man’s face was travel- 
stained, and on it sorrow had marked, in lines and furrows, its 
passage over his destiny. His grief seemed not an old grief ; for, 
unlike the sharp spasm of present suffering, it was subdued, and of 
that tender kind which it is not altogether disagreeable to nurse, 
He took from his breast a little decorated bag that hung round his 
neck by an old blue ribbon. It was such an one as enclosed the 
prize just bestowed on the deserving girl, only soiled by time. 
Pressing it to his lips, he passionately kissed it again and again. 
Although anxious to avoid intrusion at a moment sacred to grief, I 
could not hide my interest; my eyes, moistened with tears 
which streamed from some well of sympathy, were fixed 
upon my neighbour ; who, far from showing annoyance, commenced, 
after wiping his cheeks, and gulping down the lump that seemed to 
stick in his throat, to relate the history of the bead-bespangled toy 
he still held in his hand, 

“She is so like,” said he, looking at the girl retiring in triumph 
from the platform. ‘‘ Yes, my darling Ruth was as young, pretty, 
and ruddy as that maiden is now when the Eisteddfod singing prize 
was placed round her neck upon her loving bosom ; ’twas then I first 
saw her, though her fame as a sweet singer had reached me. When 
I beheld her smiling face, and heard her voice, so soft and low, I lost 
my heart, and, also, some said, my head. I could not help but love. 
Everyone did who heard her sing, for her pure, bright soul was in 
her song. We married; and soon after went across angry seas, and 
through inhospitable lands, to fix our home amongst strangers in 
race and language. Perhaps you know not, sir, what it is to hear 
home-songs in a strange land? As she sang in our dwelling, when 
night had closed us in, she conjured up our old sweet home ; yes, 
we were back in the cottage by the hillside, and heard the stream 
dash by its walls; we saw the verdure of the vale and the 
grandeur of the mountain-top: amidst uncouth speech and wild 
gesticulation we could again hear the enchanting accents of parents 
and friends. But, alas! the voice I loved became weak; it 
grew fainter and still fainter, till it could but feebly hum ‘ Ar hyd y 
nos.’ By painful and gradual diminution, the cheerful ditty was 
hushed into a plantive moan. Then she would; on my return of an 
evening from my occupations, sit by my side with this little bag, 
the trophy of Eisteddfod success, before her, and again murmur her 
old songs, among them the one you have just heard ; but in a voice 
with so little of earth in its tones that I fondly imagined the angels 
must have lent it her. At the conclusion of her song she would 
rise, and, with a prim smile, bend her meek neck for me to invest 








her again with this humble Eisteddfod prize, which now I cherish 
dearest of all things on earth. My darling, earth’s sweetest singer, 
has long since joined the angel-choir, and entered into her full 
reward.” 

The children of the Principality are prodigal of the “‘ briny,” sotears 
were shed by us in company ; but his story prevented me observing 
subsequent adjudications. I saw him after the morning meeting 
talking earnestly to a candidate for honours with a pretty singing 
face. Was he seeking another prize? The sons of Cambria are not 
fickle, but they must perforce love ; and days are long and nights 
dreary in far away lands. May he again hear his native ditties in the 
wilds he now calls home! Eisteddfod days are the proper mating 
time of birds that sing. 

The principal feature of the concert on Wednesday evening was a 
selection from Handel’s Messiah. One more point is to be gained, 
and that an orchestra, without which Handel’s music is not fairly 
represented. Mr E. Lloyd substantiated the good opinion formed of 
him yesterday ; Eos Morlais sang with vigour and power of voice, 
‘*Thou shalt dash them ;” Mr Lewis Thomas sang ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord” and ‘‘The trumpet shall sound,” and Mr Hughes ‘‘ Why do 
the nations.” Mdme Edith Wynne gave “I know that my Re- 
deemer” with marvellous effect, and Miss Mary Davies warbled 
very charmingly ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet.”” Miss Evans and 
Miss Herries also took part; and the Eisteddfod sang the chorus 
finely. In the second part Mr Brinley Richards played a solo on 
the pianoforte, and Mr John Thomas on the harp. The concert gave 
satisfaction to its patrons. 

To-morrow (Thursday) is the ‘‘ chair day”—president, Sir Watkins 
W. Wynn. On Friday the Hon. George T. Kenyon fills the chair, 
Everything promises success to the Wrexham Eisteddfod. 


Wrexham, August 23. PENCERDD GWFFYN. 
——O—_— 


A GOOD LIST OF ENGAGEMENTS. 


The Berliner Fremdenblatt writes in a somewhat high-flowing 
style :— 

‘* If we could announce to our readers and the numerous admirers 
of our former prima donna the joyful intelligence that ‘Pauline 
Lucca was coming for three months this winter to Berlin!’ we 
should be better pleased than by simply having it in our power to 
speak of the triumphal progress being made elsewhere by the fair 
and popular artist, whose beauty and vocal powers are at present 
more brilliant than ever. The interest felt for her here is, however, 
deep enough to render even this piece of information welcome, 
and the towns to be visited by her may congratulate themselves 
beforehand. The lady’s programme, as definitively settled for 
next season, is as follows: On the Ist October, Mdme Lucca will 
commence, under Signor Merelli, a concert tour through Germany. 
The tour will last till the 15th November, and the lady will sing, at 
a salary of 2,400 marks an evening, in Strassburg, Baden (on the 2nd 
October, before the Empress Augusta), Carlsruhe, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Elberfeld, Bremen, Hamburg, Stettin, 
Dantzig, Konigsberg-in-Preussen, Posen, Gérlitz, and Dresden. She 
will then, with Louis Mankiewicz as impresario, sing from the 20th 
November to the 15th December in Brussels. From the 20th December 
to the 20th January she will take partatthe Operahouse, St Petersburg, 
in twelve performancesat 6,000francs each. From the 20th January to 
the 20th February she will appear at the Operahouse, Moscow, in 
the same number of performances, and on the same terms. From 
the 20th February to the 3rd of March she will sing in ser awe 
A little later she will give two performances at the Ducal Theatre, 
Brunswick, with 2,500 marks guaranteed for each performance. Up 
to the middle of April she will appear at Frankfort, Cologne, Darm- 
stadt, &c. From the 15th to the end of April she will be at the 
Theatre Royal, Munich, and from the Ist to the 3lst of May at the 
Imperial and Royal Operahouses respectively of Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth.” 





Brercen. —The German Opera Company, with Herr Rich. 
Henneberg as conductor, which is now engaged on a tour through 
Sweden and Norway, has been giving performances in this town, 
Halévy’s Juive was especially successful. 

Buenos Ayres.—Meyerbeer’s A/ricaine has been very successfully 

rformed, at the Teatro Colon, with Signora Emma Wizjak as 
Selika and Sig. Gayarre as Vasco di Gama. Two of Verdi’s operas, 
Macbeth and Ji Trovatore, alternate with L’Africaine, 
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PURCELL’S GRAVESTONE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


My Dear Sir,—With the enclosed list of subscribers is forwarded 
a fac-simile of PuRCELL’s GRAVESTONE, showing the inscription as 
restored. The stone, which will be fixed in the course of a few days, 
will mark worthily the resting-place of one who, in his relation to 
the north aisle of the Abbey, has been described as ‘‘the Chaucer, 
as it were, of the ‘Musician’s Corner.’” Messrs Henry Poole, of 
Westminster, have done the work in their best style, and the in- 
scription may be expected to last for centuries, since, instead of 
being merely engraved, it is formed entirely of solid brass characters 
let into the black marble ledger. The monument to Purcell has also 
been repaired and re-lettered, and is securely fixed to the column 
from which till lately it threatened to fall. Surmounted by the 
usual antique marble lamp, in place of that which had altogether 
disappeared, the monument is now seen as represented in old en- 
gravings. 

Any hope of founding a Purcell Scholarship having been aban- 
doned, the Rev. S. S. Greatheed has placed us all under a great 
obligation to him by allowing me to expend, with the sanction of 
the Dean, the balance remaining from his donation of ten guineas, 
on the reparation and re-lettering (where necessary) of the monu- 
ments to Blow, Croft, Cooke, Burney, Bartleman, &c. The inscrip- 
tion on Bartleman’s tablet has a peculiar interest attaching to it, 
from the fact that it was written by Dean Ireland. 

Whilst acknowledging the kindness of the subscribers in respond- 
ing to my appeal, a especially of those who have enlisted the sym- 
pathy of their friends in effecting our common object, I must avail 
myself of this opportunity to thank also Mr. Alfred H. Littleton, 
Hon. Sec. of the newly-formed Purcell Society, for the trouble he 
has taken in auditing the accounts.—Believe me to remain, my dear 
sir, yours faithfully, Henry F. Ture. 


The Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, August 18th, 1876. 





HIC REQUIESCIT 
HENRICUS PURCELL 
HUJUS ECCLESIAE COLLEGIATAE 
ORGANISTA 
OB. XXI. NOY. AN. AETAT. SUAE XXXVII 
A.D. MDCXCV 
PLAUDITE, FELICES SUPERI, TANTO HOSPITE; NOSTRIS 
PRAEFUERAT, VESTRIS ADDITUR ILLE CHORIS: 
INVIDA NEC VOBIS PURCELLUM TERRA REPOSCAT, 
QUESTA DECUS SECLI DELICIASQUE BREVES 
TAM CITO DECESSISSE, MODOS CUI SINGULA DEBET 
MUSA PROPHANA SUOS, RELIGIOSA SUOS, 
VIVIT, 10 ET VIVAT, DUM VICINA ORGANA SPIRANT, 
DUMQUE COLET NUMERIS TURBA CANORA DEUM, 
FRANCISCA 
HENRICI PURCELL UXOR 
CUM CONJUGE SEPULTA EST 
XIV. FEB. MDCCYVI 


RESTORED BY PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 1876, 











BALANCE SHEET. 
RECEIPTS. 
Subscriptions paid 
% not paid 


EXPENDITURE, 

Inlaying Black Marble Gravestone with Brass Letters, &c. (Purcell) £58 
Restoration of the Monument (Purcell) ... vs pee os a 
Restoration of the Monuments of Blow, Croft, Burney, Cooke, 

Bartleman, Vaughan, and Banister... ie a sap 0 0 
Printing, Stationery, and Postage sh ae nt io OL 
Balance, to be handed to ©. E. Fry, Esq., Secretary, Choir Bene- 

volent Fund or a — He ste sa 


9 11 
12 0 


8 1 


0 


My Dear Mr Turve,—I have carefully examined the accounts with the 
vouchers, and hereby certify the Balance Sheet, as above, to be correct.— 
Yours very truly, ALFRED H. LitrLeron. 

August 10. 


toME.—The Executive Committee of the Royal Society of St 
Cecilia have resolved to open a public subscription for the purpose 
of erecting a monument here in honour of Giovanni Pier Luigi da 
Palestrina, the great composer, and founder of the Society. 





REVIEW. 


Lonpon: RupAtt, Carte & Co. 
“ Lillian,” a song composed for Voice, Flute, and Pianoforte, by James Water- 
son (Bandmaster 1st Life Guards), the words by Wellington Guernsey. 
Mr Warerson’s song is the work of an accomplished musician. It 
is written with the care and judgment always noticeable in Mr 
Waterson’s compositions. The melody is ‘‘catching,” and the song, 
being within the reach of voices of moderate compass, may be fairly 
entitled ‘‘a boon to amateurs.” The flute part is brilliant, and adds 
materially to the general effect. 
Ss 


THE APPROACHING ENGLISH OPERA SEASON. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Srr,—Allow me the use of your columns in order to make a 
suggestion with reference to afternoon performances by the ‘Carl 
Rosa Company.” Some time ago one of your contemporaries an- 
nounced that there would be occasional morning performances of 
English Opera at the Alexandra Palace—but nowhere else. Now I 
do | meee ate this to be the plan at present arranged—that it 
will be re-considered. I am very sure that a Saturday morning per- 
formance in London would be most welcome to the numerous 
admirers and patrons of English Opera; and if such performances 
were given, instead of in the evening of the same day, no additional 
trouble and fatigue would be imposed upon the members of the 
company; on the contrary, it would enable them to obtain a little 
extra recreation or rest, as they might prefer.—Obediently yours, 

A Lover oF ENGLISH OPERA, 


Qa 
THE LATEST WONDER. 


The readers of the 7’raveller have been made acquainted with the 
wonderful inventions of Professor Bell, by which musical and vocal 
sounds can be, and have been, sent over the electric wires ; but few, 
if any, are aware of the wonderful results which are sure to follow 
these improvements in telegraphy. A few nights ago Professor Bell 
was in communication with a ge operator in New York, and 
commenced experimenting with one of his inventions pertaining to the 
transmission of musical sounds, He made use of his phonetic organ, 
and played thetune of ‘‘ America,” andasked the operatorin New York 
what he heard. ‘‘I hear the tune of ‘America,’” replied New York ; 
give us another.” Professor Bell then played ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” 
“What do you hear now?” ‘‘I hear the tune of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ 
with the full chords, distinctly,” replied New York. Thus the 
astounding discovery has been made that a man can play upon musical 
instruments in New York, New Orleans, London, or Paris, and 
be heard distinctly in Boston! If this can be done, _! cannot 
distinguished performers execute the most artistic and beautiful 
music in Paris, and an audience assemble in Music Hall, Boston, to 
listen? Professor Bell’s other improvement—namely, the transmission 
of the human voice—has become so far perfected that persons have 
conversed over 1,000 miles of wire with perfect ease, although as yet 
the vocal sounds are not loud enough to be heard by more than one 
or two persons, But if the human voice can now be sent over the 
wire, and so distinctly that, when two or three known parties are 
telegraphing, the voices of each can be recognised, we may soon 
have distinguished men delivering speeches in Washington, New 
York, or London, and audiences assembled in Music Hall or Faneuil 
Hall to listen.— Boston Traveller. 


———a 
WAIFS., 


Mr Irving is about to appear at Manchester. 

Moving for a new trial: Courting a second wife. 

The part for an unwelcome guest to play is de-part. 

Miss Kellogg is rusticating at Hartford, Connecticut. 

Flags should be of subdued colours, They might be captured. 

Country churches in the United States are cutting down their 
choir expenses, 

Mr W. Dorrell has left his retreat in Kent, and gone to visit his 
friends in Sussex, 

Madame Liebhart is to be the vocalist at the Brighton Aquarium 
Concert this afternoon. 

A brother of Dr Hans von Biilow commands the North German 
Lloyd’s steamship, Weser. 

Mr G, A. Osborne has returned to London, after ‘‘assisting” at 
the first series of performances of the Bayreuth Stage-Play, and 


} leaves town to-day to join his family at Ambleside, 
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William C. Bryant is said to be not only the oldest of living poets, 
but also the richest, his fortune being estimated at 500,000 dollars. 

Madame Luisa Valli is now on a tour in Belgium. The admired 
contralto is engaged for the annual Grand Musical Festival at Gand. 

M. Faure is said to be in negotiation with M. Carvalho, the new 
manager of the ns Paris, about resuming the character 
of Peter in L’Htoile du Nord. 

Merrily and wittily said Plautus: ‘I would by my will have 
tale-bearers and tale-hearers punished—the one hanging by the 
tongue and the other by the ears.” 

Mrs Kemble’s ‘‘ Gossip”’ in the current number of the Atlantic 
embraces a pleasant reference to “‘that exceedingly coarse, disagree- 
able, clever, and witty man, Theodore Hook.” 

Our readers will regret to hear of the death of Mr King, many 
years connected with the house of Cramer, Beale & Co., and latterly 
with Messrs Duff & Stewart, and Messrs Metzler & Co. 

Half-a-dozen men may be i up consecutively on the same 
piece of orange peel, and yet each will express himself as differently 
as if he had been brought up in a separate language. 

According to the Chicago Times, Mrs Ole Bull recently sailed from 
America for Europe, and a tall, spare, grey-haired man, with a 
fiddle-box in his hand, struck out for the wilds of Central Africa. 

Abel Druce, Mr. Gilbert’s new play for the Haymarket, will be 
— on the re-opening of the house early in September. Mr 

ermann Vezin, Mr Howe, and Miss Marion Terry will sustain the 
principal parts. 

Miss Neilson has gone to the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, for ten 
nights. In September she will appear for ten nights at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, and afterwards for a similar term at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin. 

M. Devoyod, who has left the French for the Italian lyric stage, 
has signed an engagement for the Carnival-Lent season at the Teatro 
Carlo Felice, Genoa. He will, most probably, select M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s Hamlet for his first performance. 

It is proposed to transport the remains of the well-known actress, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, so where they now lie in the Rue de 
Grenelle, near the Hétel de Vogii¢, to Pére-la-Chaise, and to erect a 
monument in the last-named locality over them. 

St Stephen’s Club on the Victoria Embankment has a private way 
to the House of Commons and another to the Metropolitan Railway. 
It is said to be under the consideration of the Club whether they 
shall also have a private entrance to the National Opera. 

A young woman from a small Kentucky town went to Louisville 
recently to have a tooth drawn. When the dentist asked if she 
would take gas, she pulled out a bottle of whisky, and remarked : 
“This is the kind of gas we take.” The tooth was extracted without 
pain. 

It is arranged that the second Silesian Festival shall be held on 
July 8, 9, and 10 next year, at the same place as on the first occasion 
(Hirschberg), and with the same soloists and conductor. The 
ie arco will include the oratorio Sumson and Beethoven’s Ninth 

ymphony. 

A fire broke out last week in one of the scene-docks, at the Grand 
Opéra, Paris, during a carpenters’ rehearsal for Le Prophéte. Luckily, 
it was perceived in time, and the firemen soon extinguished it, but 
not before the scenery of Faust, Les Huguenots, and Coppélia had 
been slightly damaged. 

Abraham Lincoln wrote to Sonnets Cameron during the war 
requesting him to appoint Jacob R. Freer, of New Jersey, ‘‘a 
Colonel of a coloured regiment, and this regardless of whether he 
can tell the exact shade of Julius Cwsar’s hair.” The letter is now 
in existence, and is considered a great curiosity. 

A fact very common in the last century, but exceedingly rare at 
the present day, is the fact of a Roman Catholic priest devoting 
himself to operatic composition. It has just been realised, however, 
by the Reverend Father von Doss, a German ecclesiastic, who has 
retired to the Saint-Servais College, Liege. He has composed and 
produced a three-act opera, Maurice, the style of which, according 
to the Journal des Beaux Arts, is sober, clear, and flowing, at the 
same time that it is full of life and true inspiration. 

The ThéAtre-Frangais has just discovered, but not among the 
pupils of the Conservatoire, and has engaged for three years, a young 
artist whose precocious talent authorises the most brilliant hopes. 
He is named Volmy, aged nineteen, and has been a pupil of M. 
Talbot for eighteen months. After a hearing before a committee, 
composed of MM. Perrin, Got, Delaunay, Febvre, Coquelin, sen., 
Thiron, Maubant, and Talbot, he was received unanimously. His 
trial parts were Daubigny in the fifth act of Malle de Belle-Isle and 
Nemours in a scene from Louis XJ, 





Mr W. Ganz has left Eastbourne (where he has been passing his 
vacation) for Bayreuth, to witness the third series of the Wagner 
Stage-Play. 

An absent-minded editor, having demanded a young lady’s hand 
from her father, was asked what he would give her, and replied: 
‘*T'll give her a good puff.” He got her. 

What is it that takes the lead in government yet has no part in 
law, that terminates every undertaking yet is never in action, and 
though never wanting in guineas is always out of cash? The 
letter G. 

An interesting work which lately appeared at Freiburg, by 
Professor Landois, on the Voices of Animals, affords additional 
evidence of the universality of vocal sounds among the lower forms 
of animals, including the mollusca. 

A pious gentleman went into Covent Garden on Monday morning, 
and, as he examined several baskets of strawberries, expressed the 
hope that they were not picked on Sunday. ‘‘No, sir,” said the 
fruiterer, ‘‘ but they grew on Sunday.” 

The New York World imagines that Mr Moody’s reformed 
inebriate, who saved 100 dollars a-year and put it in the Third 
Avenue Savings Bank, must regret having lost the price of so many 
eye-opening drinks. The Third Avenue Bank absorbed the reformed 
inebriate’s earnings as though they were nothing, and left not a 
wreck behind. 

It is announced that the German authorities in Alsace have some- 
what abated their rigour in theatrical matters. After long and 
repeated solicitations, Herr Hessler has obtained permission for a 
French company to appear at the Strassburg Stadttheater. He has 
consequently engaged the Baden company, who were to remain till 
the 27th August. 

A young Jerseyman, travelling on the Camden and Amboy, made 
himself somewhat over-attentive to a young lady who sat in the seat 
with him. When the train reached a certain locality, he leaned 
towards his fair companion, and, pointing out of the window, said : 
‘‘There are the Jersey Flats.” Her reply squelched him: ‘‘ Oh, 
there are more than one of you, then?” 

Cardinal Bonnechose, of Rouen, has just distinguished himself. A 
charity service for the benefit of the poor was announced to take 
place in one of the churches of Dieppe, and Madame Patti had 
promised to sing in the choir, but at the last moment an order came 
from the archbishop prohibiting any theatrical artist from singing in 
the churches of the diocese. 

M. Sardou is busy preparing for the coming winter, and receives 
no visitors whatever. He has not yet fixed on the definite titles of 
his two pieces, one promised to the Vaudeville, and the other, which 
he is writing with M. Nus, for the Porte Saint-Martin. The first is 
a comedy-drama in five acts, a study of modern society, like Madame 
Benoiton, the chief part being written for Mdlle Pierson. The other 
is taken from Prince Lubonirski’s Boyards et Fonctionnaires. 

Mr Elliot Galer, lessee of the Theatre Royal, Leicester, has secured 
the services of Mdlle Carina Clelland for a month’s season of ‘‘ grand 
opera.” Mdlle Carina’s répertoire includes the principal soprano 
parts in Der Freischiitz, Sonnambula, Faust, Maritana, Fra Diavolo, 
&c. Mdlle Carina may be remembered as making a most successful 
début in the first opera ever performed at the Alexandra Palace. 
The lady is well known in the provinces as a finished singer of sacred 
music. 

Dr Hepworth, some time ago, in the course of a sermon delivered 
in the New York Hippodrome, talked about seeing the apes 4 
of Moody and Sankey on the souls of certain converts who had 
united with his church; and now Dr Deems tells us that it is his 
habit to pray on the first day of each month for all of his flock whose 
names begin with A, on the second day for those who begin to spell 
their names with B, and so on until the alphabet and calendar are 
simultaneously exhausted. 

The painter Haydon, in his recently-published reminiscences, says 
that Lord Jeffrey told him many things about Lord Brougham. 
Lord Jeffrey knew Brougham from very early years, and at one 
time, for about eight months, Brougham indulged in all kinds of 
luxury and extravagance. He had a notion of givin grand dinners, 
and, like the ancients, of perfuming his rooms. He would get all 
sorts of perfumes, so that when his guests came in the suffocation 
was dreadful, and they were obliged to open the windows. Then 
he used to smoke hookahs, and use the hot bath at the same time. 
One night, being very tipsy, he smoked till he fell asleep in his bath, 
and was nearly drowned. He was found asleep with his lips just 
touching the water, and the water cold. This cured him of that in- 
dulgence. Then he used to make bets how he would come on the 
race-ground, and give a sealed paper to a friend before betting. 
Sometimes he would come on in a wheelbarrow, sometimes in a 
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coffin, sometimes in a basket on a man’s shoulder; but he always 
won hisbets. Jeffrey said he belonged, with Brougham, toalittle society 
where they had apparatus for chemical experiments, and that 
Brougham in time, by his daring experiments, blew the whole appa- 
ratus to pieces. 

HEREFORD MvsicaL Festivat.—The Mayor of Hereford has sent 
a letter to the Town Clerk of Worcester, expressing his desire that 
the Corporation of that city shall be present at the oratorio of 
Elijah on the first day of the Festival, as well as the early opening 
service. 
early service with the Corporations of Gloucester and Hereford, 
and they will doubtless attend the oratorio. The Worcester Town 
Council having also expressed a wish that the citizens should attend 
in numbers, to manifest their feeling in favour of the continuance of 
the old style of Festival, it is anticipated that very many will be 
present on the first day of the Festival to support the municipal 
authorities. —Malvern News. 


Gomez, has been well received 


Bercamo.—Salvator Rosa, by Sig. 
here. 

Roven.—The new theatre will be erected on the site of the one 
which was burnt down. 

Berne.—Mozart’s opera, Die Gans von Cairo, was recently given 
here before a crowded and enthusiastic house. 

New Yorx.—The Academy of Music will be opened in October 
by Sig. Palmieri for a short Italian operatic seasorf of six weeks. 
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